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$ 1 Ce enim, inquam, Bibb: exiſtimo, juris ci- 


vilis magnum uſum & apud Scevalam, & apud 


multos fuiſſe, artem in hoc uno: (ſc. Servio Sulpi- 
cio) quod nunquam ¶eciſſet ipſiut juris ſcientia, 


ni eam præterea didiciſſet artem, que doceret 


rem univer ſam tribuere in Paths latentem expli- 


care defimendo, ob ſcuram explanare interpretan- 
db, ambiguam primum videre, demde diſtinguere, 
| ae 

rentur, & quæ quibus propoſitis eſſent, quæque non 
eſſent conſequentia. Hic enim attulit hanc artem, 
omnium maximam, quaſi lucem ad ea, que confu- 
ſe ab alus aut reſpondebantur,. aut agebantur. 


Dialecticam mihi videris dicere, inquit. Rete, 


zn, mntelligis. 


Cie. Brut. 


abere ir, pes: qua vera G falſa judica- 
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RTIFICITAL Logick * 1s a collection of 
ſuch rules and obſervations, as may 
enable us to make the beſt uſe of our 
4 A. intellectual faculties, both in our own 
enquiries after truth, and in the-communication 
of it to others. It differs no otherwiſe from 
Common: ſenſe, than as it brings into view ſome 
of ir's more uſeful maxims digeſted into me- 
thod, and expreſſed in Technical Language. 

It muſt be confeſſed that the ſhareof common 
apprehenſion, which men enjoy as reaſonable 
Beings, generally proves ſufficient to conduct 
them in the ordinary affairs of life : But at the 
ſame time it is found to require ſome skill? ari- 
ſing from art and experience, as well as a natural 
ſtrength of underſtanding, to carry a ſucceſsful 

enquiry beyond the more obvious generalities 
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I Dialeica ſeu, diſſerendi ratio & ſcientia — per omnes partes 
ſapientiæ manat & funditur, — rem definit, genera be e ſe- 
quentia adjungit, perfecta concludit, vera & falſa dijudicat. Cic. 
Tuſc. lib. 5. p. 258. Edit. Ald. Mannuc. | 

2 Nec vero fine Philoſophorum diſciplina genus & ſpeciem 
cujuſque rei cernere, neque eam definiendo explicare, nec tribuere 
in partes poſſumus: nec judicare quæ vera quæ falſa fint ; neque 
cernere conſequentia, repugnantia videre, ambigua diſtinguere. 
Cic, Orat. P. 302. ; 15 | 
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4 Reflections 
of any ſubject, to follow it through all the intrica- 
cies and objections which may ariſe, and to clear 
the conſiſtency of it in all it's parts: And who- 
ever refuſes to make uſe of that aſſiſtance, 
which 1s offered him in the ways of cloſe and 
abſtruſe reaſoning, will infallibly find himſelf ei- 
ther totally loſt or very much bewildered, 
By natural ſagacity a man often perceives 
that there is ſomething faulty in another's rea- 
ſoning, but at the ſame time is uncapable of 
diſcovering where the fault lies. How deſirable 
muſt it be in ſuch circumſtances to have the 
mark pointed out preciſely, to which the force 
of his attention ſhould be levelled, to have his 
thoughts put into ſuch a regular train as may en- 
able him to unravel all the difficulty, apprehend 
the true ſtate of the queſtion, and weigh well 
the conſequences ariſing from it? No thought- 
ful man, I believe, can help endeavouring to 
form to himſelf ſomething of a rational method 
how to think and argue, or ever repented of 
giving himſelf ſome trouble upon the ſubject. 
The uſe of Logick is univerſal, and may be 
maintained upon this Principle, that there is a 
general Analogy in reaſoning upon all ſub- 
jects: ſo that by learning to apply it's rules to 
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1 Cum plerique temere ac nulla ratione cauffas in foro dicant; 
nonnulli autem propter © exercitationem, aut“ conſuetudinem 
aliquam callidius id faciant: non eſt dubium, quin ſi quis animad- 
verterit quid ſit quare ali: melius quam alii dicant, id poſſit no- 
tare. Ergo id qui toto in genere fecerit, is ſi non plane aftem 
at quaſi artem quandam invenerit. Cic. de Orar. I. 2. p. %õ6GvJvV2. 
2  Indicandum reor eſſe quædam in omni ationum ge- 
nere communia. Quinctf. I. 5. c. 8, Ed. Capperon. © hy 
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Upon Logic fh. F 
familiar caſes, a man becomes enabled to adapt 
them to any obſervations, which he ſhall chance 
to make afterwards. By this means he will diſ- 
cern ', whether he has got a view of any ſub- 
ject in all it's branches, and more ſucceſsfully 
uſe his diſcretion in judging, what parts of it de- 
ſerve to be conſidered minutely ; what method 
he is to purſue; and how far they may be uſed, 
either as to the purpoſes of Civil Prudence or 
Natural Science. 5 | 
What indeed is requiſite - to a Treatiſe of 
Logick is not eaſy to ſettle to every mans ſa- 


tisfaction. The manner of thinking and ſpeak- 


ing is various in different Ages and Countries. 
It would be endleſs for a Grammarian to re- 
count all the poſſible deviations from com- 
mon form, Pleonaſms, Ellipſes &c. and there- 
fore needleſs to attempt it 3. As it therefore 
may ſeem ſufficient for him to lay down the 
general rules of Orthography, Proſody, and 
Syntax, ſo may the Logician be eſteemed to 
acquit himſelf of his undertaking, if he conſi- 


ders all the parts of Reaſoning in a general 
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1 Proprietates vocis cnjulgye noſſe & ambigua aperire & per- 
plexa diſcernere & de falſis judicare & colligere ac reſolvere quæ 
velis, Oratoris eſt: quanquam ea (Sciemia) non tam eſt minute 


atque conciſe in Actionibus utendum quam in Diſputationibus. 
inctil. I. 12. c. 2. | | 


2 Tradere deſtinamus — viam quandam atque rationem. uibus - 
demonſtratis non modo in exſequendo ſuas quiſque vires debet 


adhibere, ſed etiam inveniendo ſimilia, ut quæque conditio litium 
poſcet. Qpinct. I. 5. c. 1. e 1 : 
3 Tradi omnia quz ars efficit non poſſunt. Nam quis pictor 


omnia quæ in rerum natura ſunt adumbrare didicit ? Sed, percepta 


1 imitandi ratione, aſſimulabit quidquid acceperit. Quinttil. 
. 7. c. 10. ] | / | | 
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6 Reflections 
manner, and preſents his Reader with a plan, 
upon which every concluſive argument muſt be 
formed. | Fx: 

As improvement in knowledge was ever e- 
ſteemed a matter of great importance, men of 
wiſdom and experience from time to time have 
buſied themſelves in pointing out the means 
conducive to this end, and accordingly collect- 
ed and methodized the obſervations which they 
formed on the working of their own Minds, or, 
In other words, wrote their ſeveral ſyſtems of 
Logick *. Theſe were generally ſuited to the 
taſte of the times, and appeared in faſhionable 

dreſs. And therefore as in many former ages 
Scholaſtick Learning was moſt in vogue, all the 
treatiſes on this ſubject were wrote in abſtruſe 
Scholaſtick Language. --- As the taſte of the 
preſent age 1s very different, our moſt celebrat- 
ed performances in this way are of a quite dif- 
ferent kind. The contempt of harſh language, 
and the dry Syſtematical method of delivering 
rules, and the ridicule, which has been ſo libe- 
rally beſtowed upon the pedantry of the Schools, 
have led men into the contrary extreme of at- 
fecting to Philoſophize in a new language, more 
copious, polite and elegant. But as ſome of 


1— 


1 Homines ſicut in Medicina, cum viderent alia ſalubria, alia 
inſalubria, ex obſervatione eorum effecerunt artem; ita cum in 
dicendo alia utilia, alia inutilia deprehenderent, netarunt ea ad 
imitandum vitandumque; & quzdam ſecundum rationem eorum 
adjecerunt ipſi quoque; Hæc confirinata ſunt uſu ; tum que ſcie- 
bat quiſque docebat, Quin. I. 3. c. 2. 


2 Cicero mentions a deſign that he had of writing a treatiſe of 
Logick. Top. p. 136, | RR 


the 


Upon Logick. 7 
the Scholaſtick Logicians endeavoured to make 
their Logical Syſtems the whole magazine of 
Science, and thus diſparaged the real uſefulneſs 
of this art by raiſing an expectation which they 
could never anſwer, ſo moſt of the Moderns 
ſeem to have been intent rather to give a ſpe- 
cimen of their own improvement in knowledge, 
than to aſſiſt a young Learner. They launch 


out into various diſquifitions upon abſtruſe ſub- 


jects; and often draw the illuſtration of their 
rules from the depth of other ſciences. And by 


this means, while they ſeem to enrich the mind 


with new diſcoveries, and therefore entertain 
the Fancy, they perplex the Judgment; While 
they promiſe to give the underſtanding more 

activity and freedom, they really rob it of that 
balaft, by which in prudence it ſhould be kept 
| Ready, and be prevented from being haſty and 


precipitant in it's determinatians. Thus enqui- 


ries into the nature of our Souls, our Senſa- 
tions, our Paſſions and Prejudices, with other 


ſprings of wrong judgment, make a part of the 
natural Hiſtory of Man, rather than a part of 
L_ and are of too mixed a nature to fall 


under general rules. 


The turning over a variety of plans of beau- 
tiful buildings agreably sketched out by the beſt 
Maſters can ſcarce give a man light into the 
principles of Architecture; Theſe are confeſſed- 
ly to be drawn from abſtract truths of Geome- 


try, and will always appear dry and tedious to 


a beginner. In the ſame manner a young Lo- 
gician is more concerned to enquire into the 


form 
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form than the matter of an Argument: And he 
may be contented, if at his firſt ſetting out to 
| reaſon he can by flow progreſs maſter a few 
eaſy ſubjects ; if he can apprehend the order of 
argumentation in familiar inſtances, without be- 
ing put out of his way by things of greater 4 


| ficulty and leſs immediate uſe. 


If the peruſal of the above mentioned trea- 
tiſes be poſtponed, until a man has regularly re- 
ceived a competent degree of knowledge from 
the proper {ources of other Sciences; they may 
then direct him how to digeſt, how to reflect 
with advantage upon what he knows already, 
and point out the particulars wherein he is de- 
ficient. In the mean time they, who can effe- 


Qually reſolve to beſtow their attention upon 


what 1s fallen under the cenſure and ridicule of 
. ſome parts of the preſent Polite World, may 
find their account in making the firſt regula- 
tion of their underſtandings upon the old Plan. 

Novelty would be far from being a recommen- 
dation to any performance of this kind: For as 


good ſenſe and truth will be always the ſame, 
the received principles of reaſoning muſt be 


invariable. At the ſame time — that we 
admire the ingenuity and great learning of la- 
ter Philoſophers, let the exact method and ac- 
curacy of the Scholaſtick. Syſtematical Logicians 
be entitled to our praiſe and imitation. 
If the manuals of this fort of Logick have 
not always given ſufficient ſatisfaction to the 
inquiſitive Learners, the reaſon of this is very 


_ They were intended as an introduction 


to 


Upon Logick. 9 
to Scholaſtick writers; and to ſtop as ſoon as 
we have gone through them would be much the 
ſame, as to reſt. contented with the peruſal of 
the Grammar of any Language, without pro- 
ceeding to the ftudy of thoſe other writings, for 
which it was contrived. In either cafe our pains 
may ſeem ill employed; as tending only to fur- 
niſh ns with a technical ſet of words and phra- 
ſes, without our knowing any thing of their uſe 

and application. — But, at the ſame time it | 
may be obferved, that there is ſach an affinity 1 
between all languages, that the grammatical 
principles of any one, well underſtood, will 
much facilitate a man's improvement in any 
other: In like manner, every man may ſafely 
promiſe himſelf the general advantage of be- 
ing made acquainted with the conſtruction of 
all reaſoning from the treatiſes, of which I am 
ſpeaking, Ti ited 1 
It muſt moreover be confeſſed, that the ge- 
neral rules lay d down in Manuals of Logick are 
at firſt to be got by rote, and that their uſe 
and meaning cannot clearly be underſtood, un- 
til a man has had occaſion to make an applica- 
tion of them to particular caſes. But it would 
be unreaſonable to be diſcouraged by this ob- 
jection, which equally affects all other Arts, that 
are delivered in a Doctrinal method. 
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1 Dicta ſunt omnia antequam præciperentur, mox ea Scripto- 
res obſervata & collecta ediderunt. — Sed non magis hoc fat eſt, 
quam palæſtram didicifle niſi corpus exercitatione, continentia, 
cibis, ante omnia natura juvetur; ſicut contra ne illa quidem ſa- 
tis line arte profecerint. Quinct. I. 5. c. 10. e 


B Nay, 


8 Reflectious 
Nay, is not every part of Education attend- 
ed with ſome burdenſome formalities, which are 
deſigned only to be of temporary uſe? --- The 
genteeler kinds of Youthful exerciſes, at the 
time of Practiſe, certainly put the body under 
unnatural reſtraints: Yet this affected ſtiffneſs 
of the School is found to wear off eafily in good 
company, and is ſucceeded by ſuch a ſettled 
gracefulneſs as well as ſtrength, as diſtinguiſhes 
the air of a well-bred Courtier from the ap- 
proach of an unmanaged, though perhaps well- 
proportioned, Ruſtick. The application is eaſy 
and juſt with regard to Logick ; with this dif- 
ference however, that the eye of every com- 
mon Spectator is a ready judge of the proprie- 
ty of carriage; whereas it requires an improved 
Taſte, to diſtinguiſh juſt reaſoning from the ir- 
regular flights of a lively imagination. 
Let a Young Gentleman conſider Logick as 
a part of his Education not as his Profeffion *: 
if it makes him acquainted with the inſtruments 
of reaſoning, and puts his natural faculties in- 
to a regular diſpoſition, it fully anſwers it's pur- 
poſe : His real improvement in the art of Rea- 


1 Non tantum ingenioſo homini, & ei, qui forum, qui curiam, 
qui cauſſas, qui remp. ſpectet, opus eſſe arbitror temporis, quan- 
tum ſibi ii ſumpſerunt, quos diſcentes vita defecit. Omnes enim 
artes aliter ab iis tractantur, qui eas ad uſum transferunt; aliter ab 
iis, qui ipſarum artium tractatu delectati, nihil in vita ſunt aliud 
acturi. Cic. de Orat. I. 3. p. 139. | 

2 Non reſpiciendum ad hæc, ſed in promptu habenda : nec 
tanquam tradita, ſed tanquam innata, Nam viam demonſtrare 
velociter ars poteſt, ſi qua eſt; verum ars fatis præſtat,  copias 
| ene ponit in medio: noſtrum eſt uti eis ſcire. Qu 

7. C. 10. . N . 


ſoning 


ſoning will all along be proportioned to the 
progreſs, which he ſhall make in Science; as a 
mans grammatical skill will gradually encreaſe, 
while A continues to exerciſe himſelf in Lan- 
guage. The yn, if he has the common 
opportunities of improving his Rhetorick and 
his skill in other Sciences, ( which ought al- 


ways to be ſuppoſed when we would form a 


true eſtimate of the uſefulneſs of Logick) will 
be under no neceſſity of peſtering his Audience 


or Company with the language of the Schools; 
though at the ſame time he will find here a 
compendious direction, how to apply his own 


knowledge, and how to examine the reaſon- 
ings of other men. | 
Upon the whole, Logick, as I have already 
hinted, has the ſame effect upon reaſoning, as 
Grammar has upon ſpeaking. The uſefulneſs 
of both entirely depends upon their applica- 


tion. They are a kind of foundation to Wiſ- 
dom and Eloquence, which is not deſigned to 


appear above ground, though neceſlary to give 
ſtrength and ſupport to the fineſt Superſtructures. 


And, as a man habituated to a good ſtyle ſnal! 
at length come to diſregard, and even to for- 


get his Grammar rules, ſo is it not uncommon 
to find a good Reaſoner giving himſelf the air 
of ridiculing thoſe Logical forms, that at firſt 
ſerved to methodiſe his thoughts and ſtill in- 
fluence the courſe of his Reaſoning. 


THE 
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3 Reflections 


THE FIRST part of Logick is deſign- 
ed to prepare us for paſſing true judgments 
upon things, which can then only be done 
with certainty, when our Ideas are diſtinct, 
and our Words determinate in their ſignifica- 
. % | 

And indeed, fince it depends upon accident, 
what things we think or talk of firſt, we muſt 
expect no ſmall confuſion in the natural ſtate 
of our ideas. It will require ſome. pains and 
attention to remove this inconvenience, and 
make them fit materials for reaſoning with up- 
on difficult ſubjects; © There are many ſeeming- 
ly plain queſtions, which a man cannot anſwer, 
til their meaning be diſtinguiſhed ; Many Pro- 
politions, ſeemingly determinate, have more 
meanings than one, and are true or falſe, ac- 
cording to the ſenſe, in which they are taken. 
It 1s for want of the queſtion's being ſtated, and 


" ou * 


1 Qui Eloquentiæ laude ducatur — noverit primum vim, na- 
turam, genera verborum & ſimplicium & copulatorum: deinde 


_ modis quidque dicatur : qua ratione verum falſumne fit, ju- 


dicetur; quid efficiatur e quoque; quod cui conſequens fit, quid- 
que conttarium; cumque ambigue multa dicantur, quo modo 
8 eorum di vidi, explanarique oporteat. Hæc tenenda ſunt 

ratori. — Et, quoniam in omnibus, quæ ratione docentur & 


via, primum conſtituendum eſt, quid quidque ſit; (Niſi enim inter 


eos, qui diſceptant, convenit, 70 it illud, de quo ambigitur; 
nec recte diſſeri, nec unquam ad exitum perveniri poteſt) exph- 


canda eſt ſæpe verbis mens noſtra de quaque re, atque involutæ rei 


notitia definiendo aperienda eſt : — Tum explicato 2 cu- 
juſque rei, videndum eſt, quæ ſint ejus generis ſive formæ ſive 
partes; ut in eas tribuatur omnis Oratio, Oc. Orat. p. 326, 327. 


the 
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Upon Logick. T3 
the terms defined, that a wrangle is kept up 
by a verbal contradiction, each perſon meaning 1 
what he ſays, in a different reſpe& =", It is 0 
this, that gives an artful man the opportunity 
of ſeeming plauſible to his followers, and work- 
ing upon their paſſions by the miſapplication of 
ſpecious Names; and alſo, on the other hand, 
it is the want of clear and determinate ideas, 9 
that makes a well-meaning man grow ridiculous - 
in his own conduct, and unreaſonably cenſo- N 
rious of other mens. Es 

To prevent therefore theſe ill effeas3, by 
Definition we ſettle within ourſelves, and ex- 
plain to others, what ideas we combine in any 
notion, or in the word, by which we repreſent it. 
By Diviſſon we examine the ideas of others, or 
rejadge our own, by taking them to pieces; 
conſidering the Number of the parts, and the 
Order, in which they ſtand united: The Ope- 
ration of the mind in both theſe caſes is much 
the ſame, and is as often to be repeated, as 
any danger of miſtake ſhall make it neceſſary ; 


„ — cn... — — 


1 Neceſſe eſt ideo nominis eſſe controverſiam, non quod de 
ipſa re non conveniat, non quod de facto non conſtet, ſed quod 
id, quod factum fit, aliud ati videatur eſſe, & iccirco alius alio 
nomine id et. Quare — definienda res erit verbis & brevi- 
ter deſcribenda. Cic. de Inuent. I. 1. p. 200. | 
3 5 * _ „ 

Lum ac to ca gencre, cog mo, rem tra re cœ pl, 
nibil prius coptinad, 3 quid ſit ia, quo mihi referenda fit 
omnis illa oratio, que fit propria quæſtionis. Cic. de Orat. I. 2. 
p. 76. 3 ] 

8 Facillime auditor diſcit, & quid 2 intelligit, ſi complectare 
à principio genus naturamque cauſſæ; ſi Definias, ſi Dividas, ſi 
neque prudentiam ejus impedias confuſione partium, nec memo- 


The 


ſiam multitudine. Cic, Partit. Ora. p. 322. 


— 
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perveniri ad ſpeciem, niſi illa prius excuſſa, non poteſt. ib. F 
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The object of it is only one ſingle notion at a 
time. F 


For this purpoſe * the doctrine of the Pre. 
cables may merit ſome attention, as it gives us 


the method, how to draw out any ſubject in- 


to à particular view; how to conſider accurate- 
ly ſach Natures as, though blended together in 
reality, are diſtinguiſhable by an act of the 
mind; and how to obſerye that ſimilitude, which 


may be found in ideas, that ſeem altogether 


different, and, again, the differences of thoſe, 


that ſeem alike. 


Whether Philoſophers have been right or 


wrong in their application of the terms, which 


are there made uſe of, or in aſſigning their pro- 
per Eſſences to things in virtue of that doctrine; 
Or, whether their reaſoning concerning the 
nature of Unzverſals be well grounded or no; 


Yet thus much is certain, that ſince all * explica- 


tions of words and things, all reaſoning 3 de- 


pends upon the help of general ideas and ge- 


neral terms; it will be uſeful, if not neceſſary, 


for the ſake of memory and order, to have ſome 


certain claſſes, wherein, after being compared 
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i Quidquid eſt, de quo ratione & via diſputetur, id eſt ad 

ultimam ſui generis formam, ſpeciemque redigendum. Cic, Oras, 

1 . * 

2 Finitioni ſubjecta maxime videntur (i. e. ad rem definiendam 

conducunt) Genus, Species, Differens, Proprium. Quins. I. 5. c. 
3 Omnes Controverſiæ ad Univerſi generis vim & naturam re- 

feruntur. Cic. de Orat. J. 2. p. 79. 1 


In omni ſpeciali utique ineſt generalis, ut quæ fit prior. Quin. 


J. 3. c. 5. — ut non eſt ſatis generalem tractaſſe quæſtionem; ita 
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and ſorted, they may be ſet together: Though 
it is ſcarce poſſible, but that we ſhould be ſome--. 
times miſtaken, and perhaps alſo run into ſome 
inconvenience by ſuch miſtake. ' But without 
ſome method of diſtinction, we could not aſ- 
certain our notions, ſo as to reaſon and diſ- 
courſe intelligibly about them; we could not be 
certain, when we write with method, nor exa- 


mine, either how far others obſerve it, or how 


much: of cheir ſabje& they have exhauſted, 
And agreably hereto we find, that Naturaliſts 
generally purſue this method of reducing with- 
in the compaſs of regular examination, that al- 
moſt infinite variety of Foſſils, Plants, Ani- 
mals, &c. which fall under their notice. 
The deſign of Ar:/to:le being to clear away 
the perplexities, in which the Soph:ſts of his 


time had involved the art of reaſoning, many of 


the obſervations, which occur in the firſt part 
of his Logical works, ſeem intended to facili- 
tate the apprehenſion of his rules, and to ſe- 
cure himſelf from the attacks of that ſet of 
men, and are therefore in a great meaſure re- 
lative to them. As for the Predicaments, He 
does not ſeem to have laid any great ſtreſs on 
the diviſion itſelf, nor to have offered it to the 
world, as an extraordinary diſcovery. Some of 
his obſervations here, as well as in the intro- 
duction, are evidently critical upon the Greek 
language. And indeed ſuch is the connexion 
between thinking and ſpeaking, that Logick 
and philoſophical Grammar muſt often coin- 
cide. Though there is a neceſſary order — 
9 | C 
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ed in our thoughts by nature, yet the method 
of expreſſing them to others, or diſtinguiſhing 
them within ourſelves, muſt in ſome meaſure 
partake of the peculiarities of the language, 
which is made uſe of for thoſe purpoſes. Hence 
many obſervations and diſtinctions, which 
might be pertinent in Greek and Latin, would 
ſound ſtrange and trifling to an Engliſh ear. 
And perhaps. the Schoolmen cannot alway 
ſtand clear of having overſtrained their point, 
in preſſing ſome obſervations into the ſervice 
of the Latin tongue, which were uſeful only in 
the Greek. Moreover, 102-207 
If ſome other remarks, occurring in the trea- 
tiſe of the Predicaments, are adapted to the 
following parts of the Ar:/totelick Philoſophy ; 
they are become leſs material to us, with whom 
the ſtate of philoſophy, Natural, Moral, and 
Metaphyſical, is much altered in the moſt im- 
portant articles, if not in it's very principles: 
The two laſt by Chriftian Theology; and the 
former, by the new method of experimental 
obſervations illuſtrated by Mathematical rea- 
ſoning. The remarks, which are of more ge- 
neral uſe, are coincident with the doctrine of 
the Predicables, and may therefore be as well 
taken notice of under that head. And there- 
fore ſhould the Learned think fit to diſcard 
this ſeries, we may be contented with ſuch an 
account of it, as may barely ſuffice to make 
ſome valuable writers intelligible, whoſe man- 
ner of treating their ſubjects is formed up- 
on the plan of that diyifion, ---- Not . 
. that 
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that they, who are maſters of ſcholaſtick lan- 
guage, may uſefully aſſiſt their invention, by 
having recourſe to this ſeries, drawn out in- 
to it's moſt minute particulars, as a collection 
of general heads, which repreſent the ſeve- 
ral views, in which any ſubject may be con- 
ſidered. 5 
For how much ſoever the Pred:caments ma 

have been expoſed to ridicule by the fond ex- 
travagance of ſome Admirers, yet a better claſs 
of general heads does not often occur. To 


"_— 


1 In eo eſt Status cauſſæ (i. e. caput generale, ad quod probationes 
partium referantur,) quod eſt in eo potentiſſimum, & in quo maxime 
res vertitur. — Ariſtoteles decem elementa conſtituit, circa quæ 
verſari videatur omnis quæſtio; Obcias ſeu Hſentiam, neque {ane 


aliud eſt ejus nomen Latinum; Ea "ring an Sit; Oualitatem, cu. 


jus apertus intellectus (ſen fgnificatis) eſt, Quantitatem, quæ dupli- 
citer à poſterioribus diviſa eſt; quam magnum & quam multum 
fit. Ad aliquid, unde ductæ 1 n & comparatio tic. an huic jus 

agend; ſit, vel facere aliquid conveniat, an contra hunc, an hoc tempore, an 
fic.) Poſt hæc Ub; & Quando; deinde Facere, Pati; Habere, quod 
eſt quaſi armatum eſſe & veſtitum eſſe; Noviſſime Kid, quod 
eſt compoſitum eſſe quodammodo, ut, ſedere, ſtare, jacere. Sed ex 
his omnibus prima quatuor ad Status pertinere, cetera ad quoſ- 


dam /ocos argumentorum videntur. — And ſoon afier, though he 


chuſes to expreſs himſelf in a different manner, from what ſome other Rhetori- 


cians uſually did, the Claſs of general heads, which he adopts as the beſt, is 
very nearly the ſame with the Predicamental. — Credenduin eſt iis, quo- 


rum auctoritatem ſecutus eſt Cicero, tria. efle, quæ in omni dit- 
putatione quærantur, An ſit, Quid fit, Quale fit; quod ipſa nobis 
etiam Natura præſcribit. Nam primum oportet ſubeſſe aliquid, 
de quo ambigitur, quod, quid fit, & quale fit, certe non poteſt æ- 
ſtimari, niſi prius eſſe conſtiterit; Ideoque ea eſt prima quæſtio: 


Sed non ſtatim, quod eſſe manifeſtum eſt; etiam quid fit apparet. 
Hoc quoque conſtituto, noviſſima qualitas ſupereſt: nec his ex- 


ploratis aliud eſt ultra. — At quantum & quam multum, & ad aliquid 
& (ſuppl. © cauſæ ſtatur) comparati uus — ſemper in parte aut conje- 


cturæ aut qutalitatis ponenda ſunt, (i. e. ous queſtionis oratoriæ ſta- 


tum non conſtituunt, ſed ad queſtionem de facto 


ua mente, & quo tempore, que loco (ſuppl. quis 


aut qualitate revocantur) ut 
quid frees.) Quinct. 1.3.C.6, 
C men- 


- 
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mention no other inſtances, let any matter of 
fact come before a Lawyer; In what Views can 
it offer itſelf to his conſideration more natural- 
ly, than in the Predicamental 2 viz. 

Whether it was done, and what it zs ? 
( Subſtantia.) 
What are it's qualitzes, good or bad? 


©. 


( Nualrtas.) 
In what degree? ( Quantitus.) 
How 1s it found upon compari ſon with other 
things? ( Relatio.) | 
Who was the Doer? (Actio.) 
Who was the Sufferer> (Paſſio.) 
How it appears in point of Time, when? 
(Quandh,) ON 
=== Place, where? (Dbi.) | | | 
--- Poſture, in which it was done? (Situs. 
— Other incidental circumſtances attending 
it? (Habitus. „ 


IN THE SECOND part is conſidered 
the Agreement and Diſagreement of ideas, as 
ſigniſied by Affirmation and Negation. 9 

And here, the general doctrine of Propofi- 
tions, though it be obvious to any man of com- 
mon capacity and ordinary attention, deſerves 
to be drawn out into diſtinct rules. For want of 
taking a little pains to imprint ſomething of this 
kind diſtinctly upon their memories, men of 
quick parts are often at a loſs to ſay, how far 
an aſſertion extends, and what is implied in it. 
They apprehend ſome propoſitions to be in- 
conſiſtent, others to be equiyalent, and con- 

us 5, Dods yertible, 


vertible, which really are not ſo; and thereby 
groſsly overſhoot themſelves, when they come 


to judge, and draw concluſions from given pre- 
miſſes. N | 


THE THIRD part contains the doctrine 
of Syllogrſms; whereby we learn how to com- 


pare ſucceſſively two ideas with a third, in or- 


der to ſee, how far they agree or diſagree with 
that, and conſequently with one another. 
It may be obſerved here, how murually 
ſubſervient the three parts of Logick are to 
each other. Experience may convince us, that 


our miſtakes in udging and Reaſoning take their 


riſe, as frequently from our want of care in 


conſidering the ideas of ſimple Apprehenſion, as 


from our combining them improperly, or mak- 
ing inferences in a wrong form. Before we of- 
fer to pronounce concerning the agreement or 
diſagreement between ideas, we ſhould careful- 
ly examine into their nature, and ſettle preciſe- 
ly what is implied in them: But in many caſes, 
eſpecially thoſe, that are remote from com- 
mon obſeryation, it depends upon the due ex- 
erciſe of our Fudement and Reaſoning to ſettle 
thoſe ideas, which when conſidered ſingly, are 


the object of ſimple Apprehenſon. If a Ruſtick 


1 judges and reaſons wrong upon matters of 


Religion, Philoſophy, and Politicks, it is in a 
great meaſure owing to his not having preciſe 


and juſt ideas of what he pretends to be a judge 


of: On the other hand, it is ſcarce poſſible for 
any man to ſettle and aſcertain his Ideas in 


ſuch 
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mention no other inſtances, let any matter of 


it offer itſelf to his conſideration more natural- 4 


ly, than in the Pred:camental 2 vig. 1 


Whether it was done, and what it 52 
(ub ſtantia.) : 
What are it's qualities, good or bad? 
(Ruairtas.) 5 
In what agree? (Quantitus.) | 
How is it found upon compari ſon with other! 
things? ( Relatio.) 
Who was the Doer? (Actio.) 
Who was the Sfferer? (Paſſio.) 8 
How it appears in point of Time, when? 
(Quands,)— 
— Place, where ? (Dbi.) . | 
=== Poſture, in which it was done? (S:tns.) | 
— Other incidental circumſtances attending 
it? (Habitus. „ 


IN THE SECOND part is conſidered | 
the Agreement and Diſagreement of ideas, as 
ſignified by Affirmation and Negation. 

And here, the general doctrine of Propoſi- 
tions, though it be obvious to any man of com- 
mon capacity and ordinary attention, deſerves || 


to be drawn out into diſtin rules. For want of 


taking a little pains to imprint ſomething of this 
kind diſtinctly upon their memories, men of 


quick parts are often at a loſs to ſay, how far 
an aſſertion extends, and what is implied in it. 


They apprehend ſome propoſitions to be in- 
conſiſtent, others to be equivalent, and con- 
| Tn e f vertible, 
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vertible, which really are not ſo; and thereby 
groſsly overſhoot themſelves, when they come 


to judge, and draw concluſions from given pre- 
miſſes. | | 


THE THIRD part contains the doctrine 
of Syllogzſms; whereby we learn how to com- 
pare ſucceſſively two ideas with a third, in or- 
der to ſee, how far they agree or diſagree with 
that, and conſequently with one another. 

It may be obſerved here, how mutually 
ſubſervient the three parts of Logick are to 
each other. Experience may convince us, that 
our miſtakes in udging and Reaſoning take their 
riſe, as frequently from our want of care in 
conſidering the ideas of ſimple Apprehenſion, as 
from our combining them improperly, or mak- 
ing inferences in a wrong form. Before we of- 
fer to pronounce concerning the agreement or 
diſagreement between ideas, we ſhould careful- 
ly examine into their nature, and ſettle preciſe- 
ly what is implied in them: But in many caſes, 
eſpecially thoſe, that are remote from com- 
mon obſeryation, it depends upon the due ex- 
erciſe of our Judgment and Reaſoning to ſettle 
thoſe ideas, which when conſidered ſingly, are 
the object of ſimple Apprehenſion, If a Ruſtick 
judges and reaſons wrong upon matters of 
Religion, Philoſophy, and Politicks, it is in a 
great meaſure owing to his not having preciſe 
and juſt ideas of what he pretends to be a judge 
of: On the other hand, it is ſcarce poſſible for 

any man to ſettle and aſcertain his _— m 
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ſuch Matters, without a previous exerciſe of 
his underſtanding, in comparing things toge- 
ther, obſerving their agreement or 1 855 
ment, and drawing inferences for that pur— 
poſe: And conſequently, a Man muſt not expect 
to find himſelf a thorough Maſter of the firſt 
part of Logick, till he ſhall have made ſome 
proficiency in the uſe of the ſecond and third. 


Now it muſt be own d, that in diſcourſe up- 


on * ordinary matters, we have no occaſion, 
either to put ourſelves to the trouble of con- 


tinually applying a common ſtandard, or * to 
tie ourſelves up to the ſtrictneſs of Scholaſtick 


form, in order to perceive the agreement or 


diſagreement above-mentioned: Nor can it be 


any great edification to an inquiſitive Student 
to be told in ſuch variety of form, as ſome- 
times he 1s in treatiſes of Scholaſtick Logick, 
that Man is an Animal. But yet he may find his 
account 1n learning thoſe general rules, which 


1 In rebus — apertis argumentari tam fit ſtultum, quam in 


clariſſimum ſolem mortale lumen inferre. Quin&, I. 5. c. 12. 
2 Ego, ut in oratione Syllogiſmo quidem aliquande uti nefas 


non duco; ita conſtare totam, aut certe confertam eſſe aggreſſio- 


num & enthymematum ſtipatione minime velim. Dialogis enim & dia- 
lecticis diſputationibus erit ſimilior, Bp noſtri operis actioni- 
bus: quæ quidem inter ſe plurimum 


cunt. Nobis ad aliorum judicia componenda eſt oratio, & ſæ- 
pius apud omnino imperitos, atque aliarum certe ignaros litera- 
rum loquendum eſt; quos niſi & delectatione allicimus, & viri- 
bus trahimus, & nonnunquam turbamus affectibus; ipſa, que ju- 
ſta ac vera ſunt, tenere non poſſumus. id. c. 14. which latter clauſe, 
while it ſhews the inexpedieucy of an Orator's confining himſelf upon all occa- 


ſions to {rift Logical form, evidently points ont is's uſefulneſs, when we im- 


partially examine, or explain any ſubject. 
are 


ifferunt. Namque illi ho- 
mines docti, & inter doctos verum quærentes, minutius & ſcru- 
puloſius ſcrutantur omnia, & ad liquidum confeſſumque perdu- 
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are applicable, as a teſt, to all reaſoning, how- 
ever varied or diſguiſed by the advantage of 
witty turns and good Language. © Syllogiſm is 
a meaſure to us in the management and diſ- 
poſal of our own thoughts, and in our reaſon- 
ings and diſcourſes to others; wherein we can- 
not otherwiſe avoid confuſion and diſorder, 
than by conſidering, what the concluſion is we 
would prove; by what mediums we would prove 
it; and to which part of the argument, (Major, 
Minor or Concluſion) this or that particular part 
of our diſcourſe relates: If our diſcourſe be 
not always laid out in the exact formality of 
Syllogiſm, yet we ſhould have a kind of Syl- 
logiſtical plan before us; that ſo in every ſtage. 
of our diſcourſe, we may know where- about 
we are, and what we are doing. 

FSyllogiſm moreover will be a meaſure where- 
by to judge of the diſcourſes of others; point- 
ing out what is the concluſion, they offer to 
prove; what the premiſſes are, whereby they 
prove it; and whether ſuch premiſſes do in- 
deed prove ſuch concluſion. By reducing it to 
syllogiſm, You fee all the parts of an argu- 
ment in miniature; what truly belongs to it; 
and what 1s put in only for ſhew, and pomp, 
and amuſement; and every part in its proper 
place and order, and withal what connexion 
one part has with another 

And indeed ſo natural, is this form of argu- 
mentation, that not only 1 incaſes of Divinity and 
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Metaphyſicks, but in Law likewiſe, all reaſon- 
ing, if pertinent and concluſive, muſt, after a 
due ſeparation of parts, be finally reſolvable 
into it. In ſtating the Legality or Illegality of 
any action, the Law itſelf, whereby the nature 
of 1t 1s eſtimated, 1s truly the Major of a Syl- 
logiſm, and the application of the Action to it, 


is a real Minor. 
The ſame may be ſaid of Demonſtrations, 


properly Mathematical, concerning Number, 


Extenſion, and Figure; only with this diffe- 
rence, that by the help of viſible figures and 
diagrams, a man is enabled, both readily to 
apprehend and retain a continued chain of de- 
ductions in a ſeries of Enthymems, without 
drawing out both premifſes into a complete 
form. 


As for the * Matter of Argumentation, Lo- 


gicians as ſuch, cannot pretend to offer much 
aſſiſtance. They obſerve only, and that truly 
enough, that whoever reaſons upon any ſub- 


ject, muſt draw his argument, either from it's 


— — 


— _—_——— 


1 Quid ? Illa propoſitarum quæſtionum (ſc. in Geometria) con- 


cluſio non tota fere conſtat Syllogiſmis? Quinct. I. 1. c. 10. 
2 Accordingly Antonius ſays of it by way of reproach, In hac arte 
— nullum eſt præceptum quomodo verum inveniĩatur, ſed tantum 
eſt quo judicetur. Cic. de Orat. I. 2. p. 83. 

At quomodo inveniemus illas occultas quæſtiones (ſc. que ſunt 


ex litis alicujus proprietate eruende?) ſcilicet quomodo ſententias, ver- 


ba, figuras, colores; ingenio, cura, exercitatione. Quinctil. I. 7. 
CBS; | 1 

Si tu mihi quamvis eruditum hominem adduxeris, quamvis 
acrem & acutum in cogitando, — fi erit idem in conſuetudine ct- 
vitatis, in exemplis, in inſtitutis, in moribus ac voluntatibus ci- 
vium ſuorum hoſpes, non multum ei loci proderunt illi, ex qui- 
bus argumenta promuntur. Cic. de Orat. I. 2. p. 79. | 
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more general or particular nature, or from 
ſomething peculiar to the individual, which he 
conſiders, whether intimately and eſſentially u- 
nited to it, or 2 accidentally connected with, 
or reſulting from it. 

And in this view, they reckon up the moſt 
material conſiderations of things, ſuch as Cauſe, 
Effect, Object, Adjunit, &c. aſſigning to each 
ſuch maxims or propoſitions, as all men may be 
ſuppoſed to agree in, and which therefore are 
ſuited to the purpoſes of 3 artificial diſputation, 
and uſeful for conviction. | 

And indeed, when + we have found our ob- 
ſervations hold good in many particular in- 
ſtances, we may afterwards with ſome aſſurance 
uſe them, both as compendious heads, under 


1 Argumenta reperiuntur, aut in quæſtionibus, que etiam ſe- 
paratæ à complexu rerum perſonarumque ſpectari per ſe poſſunt; 
(Sræ ce Joes dict. Quint. 1, 3. c. 5.) aut in ipſa caufia, cum inve- 
nitur aliquid in ea, non ex communi ratione ductum, ſed ejus ju- 
dicii, de quo cognoſcitur, proprium. (Grace waJo65 dit, Quinct. 
I, 3. c. 5.) Quint. I. 5. c. 8. 

2 Thus in arguing upon any caſe of Adultery, &. Communes loci 
— ab illo general: tractatu (i quo peroratur in ipſa vitia citra perſo- 
nas) ad quaſdam ſpecies deduci ſolent, ut {1 ponatur Adulter cæ- 
cus, Aleator pauper &c. Quin. I. 2. c. 4. | 

3 Iſti, qui docent, cum cauſſas in plura genera ſecuerunt, ſin- 
gulis generibus „ eee copiam ſuggerunt. Quod etiamſi 
ad inſtituendos Adoleſcentulos magis aptum eſt, ut, ſimul ac po- 
ſita fit cauſſa, habeant quo ſe referant, unde ſtatim expedita poſ- 
ſint argumenta depromere; tamen tardi ingenii eſt, rivulos con- 
ſectari, fontes rerum non videre. Cic. de Orat. I. 2. p. 77. 

4 Hæc non idcirco dico, quod inutilem horum locorum, ex qui- 
bus argumenta ducuntur, cognitionem putem: — ſed ne, ſiqui 
cognoverint iſta, ſi cætera negligant, perfectos ſe protinus atque 
conſummatos putent. Quinct. I. 5. c. 10. 5 
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which to common: place our knowledge, and as 
principles of argumentation, about all things 
of the ſame ſort. But til then, the Scholaſtick 
maxims will not always appear intelligible, nor 


be eaſily ſtated, as the different ſubjects, to 
which they are to be applied, require. Thoſe, 


which want either clearneſs or connexion, may 
be apt to burden the memory; and as for the 
reſt, which are confeſſedly ſelf-evident, they 
will at any time approve themſelves to every 
man's underſtanding. e 

As for Method? or the art of diſpoſing the 
ſeveral parts of a larger train of reaſoning, with 
perſpicuity, and eaſe, and pertinency to ſome im- 
portant concluſion, it is not to be expected in 


any greater degree from the precepts of a Lo- 


gician, than the excellence of a good ſtyle can 


be from thoſe of a Grammarian. A man of abſ- 


truſe reflection may indeed reduce the 3 ſeveral 


. 4 tf — » % | Wo . 2 * 
— L 


I Hi Lociei demum Oratori prodeſſe poſſunt, qui eſt verſatus in 
rebus vel uſu, 22 ætas denique affert; vel auditione & cogita- 
tione, quæ ſtudio & diligentia præcurrit ætatem. Cic. de Orat. I. 2. 


0 


P- 79 


1 2 Diſpoſitio eſt utilis rerum & partium in locos diſtributio. 


8 1. 7. c. 1. — ſi certa aliqua via tradi in omnes materias 
ullo modo poſſet, non tam paucis contigiſſet. Sed, cum infinitæ 
litium formæ fuerint, futuræque ſint, & tot ſeculis nulla reperta 


ſit cauſſa, quæ eſſet tota alteri ſimilis, ſapiat oportet Actor, & vi- 
gilet, & inveniat, & judicet, & conſilium a ſeipſo petat. id. Præfa. 


ad 1. 7. | | Ss 

3 Quidam executi ſunt verboſius — quo quæque res modo dici 
poſſet, oſtendere: ſed mihi ſupervacuum videbatur. Nam & fere 
apparet, quid dicendum fit. Et de omnibus omnia dicere infi- 
nitum eſt, tam hercule, quam ſi controverſiarum, quæ ſunt, quæ- 
que futuræ ſunt, quæſtiones, argumenta, ſententias, tradere ve- 


#- % 


niceties, 


I. 2. c. 123. oy * 8 
48 laber collocationem ad finem accommodo quæſtionis. Cic, 


| Parti. Orat. p. 285. 


ftræſtat omnia, cui affuerint natura, 5 ſtadium. Quare 
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niceties, as well as more common beauties of 
argumentation, to ſettled rules; but the bene- 
fit to be received from thence, will not proba. 
bly be equivalent to the trouble of learning 
them, or to the perplexity, that will — 


the uſe of them. 


To think maſterly of any ſubject, and ad- 
juſt our thoughts with elegance, will require a 
conſiderable time, and is the effect not ſo much 


of rule, as of habitual exerciſe in the conver- 


ſation and writings of good reaſoners. If the 
difference of imagination in different men did 
not render the train, and turn of their ſenti- 

ments different, according to each writers pe- 
culiar genius; yet the manner of purſuing an 
enquiry, and arranging our thoughts, ought to 
be! diverſified ppon different ſubjects. Rules 
drawn out in this view would be different, with 


reſpect to every different Author; and muſt at 
all times be * fitted to the particular reaſoning, 
whereof they contain the analyſis: And how- 


ever uſeful an analyſis may be to facilitate our 
underſtanding 


| 1 Nemo a me exipat id præceptorum zenus, — ut quaſi quaſ- 
dam leges immutabili neceffitate conſtriftas ſtudioſis feram, id. 


In Judicits non eadem eſt collocatio Actoris & Rei. id 290. 
3. Illa potentiſſima eſt, quzque vere dicitur Occonomica totius 
cauſſæ giſpoſuio, que conſtitni, niſi velut in re preſents, non po- 
teſt; ubi aſſumendum proœmium, ubi omittendum &c. — He 


nemo 


of a Logician; The ſcholaſtick do 
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general plan, than what they themſelves have 

drawn. e 0 eee ee 
It may be time enough, if we take our di- 

rections occaſionally in our paſſage through the 

arts and ſciences, how to reſolve our notions 


into a ſeries of cauſes and effects; and how to 


purſue them through ſeveral conſequences, de- 
ductions, and complex notions, till they are 


at laſt formed into regular Schemes and ratio- 


nal Syſtems: The uſe of Logick at the ſame 


time muſt even here be confeſſed to be conſi- 
derable, though it teacheth us no more, than 


to take a ſingle ſtep with caution and ſecurity; 

though it ſupplies us only with' a rule, where- 
and bring their ſtrength ſucceſſively to the te 

To return therefore to the proper eee 

rine of 

Syllogiſms is confeſſedly very ingenious. It 


by to meaſure any ſingle parts of our ee 


is comprized within three or four techni- 


cal lines, and therefore, one would think, 


ſhould be without much difficulty accomodated 
to the Apprehenſion, and familiarized to the 


Underſtanding. But perhaps nothing can do 


this ſo effectually, as a little exerciſe in Scho- 
laſtick Diſputations. Thoſe, that are ſtrictly 


Logical, are intended to habituate a Young be- 


ginner both to the uſe of Logical terms, and an 


acquaintance with it s rules. The principles of 


—— 
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nemo exſpeRer, ut imo tantum labore fit diſertus. Vigilandum 
Ancat, iterum enitendum, pallendum : Eſt facienda ſua cuique 
vis, plus, ſus ratio. Quin l. 74 e: o- 


the 
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the debate, and the preciſe explication of the 
words to be made uſe of, being ready drawn 
out to his hand by Logical writers; he will 
have no intricacy in his ſubject to fatigue his 
invention, and may therefore more eaſily at- 
tend to the form of argumentation, obſerve 
it's accuracy, or correct it when deficient. 
Although therefore it be confeſſed, that, as 
in Grammar, ſo in Logick, a man ought to be 
a Maſter of the art, before he preſumes to de- 
cide concerning the nature or juſtice of it's rules; 
Yet, in this view ', the exerciſe in a Young be- 
ginner will not be prepoſterous ; Nor will a lit- 
tle of his time and pains be miſpent in Logical 
diſputation, though it bring with it no imme- 
diate encreaſe of knowledge. And if, after - 
wards, he ſhould for a while confine himſelf to 
1yllogiſtick form upon Theological and Philoſo- 
phical ſubjects; tis true, he will be check d in his 
| ſpeed, and prevented from ranging over a great 
extent of argument in a ſhort time: But by 
ſuch exerciſe, a habit of accuracy will at length 
infinuate itſelf into his diſcourſe, even at thoſe 
times, when he ſhall have occaſion to exert 
himſelf as an * Orator. He may then diſ- 


8 


1 Omnino omnis Argumentatio, & ejus reprehenſio majorem 
quandam vim continet, & latius patet, quam hic exponitur : Sed 
ejus artificii cognitio hujuſmodi eſt, ut non ad hujus artis par- 
tem aliquam adjungi poſſit, ſed ĩpſa ſeparatim longi temporis, & 
magnæ atque arduæ cognitionis indigeat. Cic, de Invent. I. l. p. 74. 
2 Eſſe perfecte eloquentis puto, non eam ſolum facultatem ha- 
bere, quæ fit ejus propria, fuſe, lateque dicendi, ſed etiam vici- 
nam ejus, atque finitimam Dialecticorum ſcientiam aſſumere. Cie. 
Ora. F- 326. | Re 7 
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card thoſe parts of his Syllogiſms, which a 
common ſhare of apprehenſion in his hearer or 
reader can ſupply, and with a better grace, as 
well as ſpirit, attempt to embelliſh his work, 
when he 1s ſecure, that the ſubſtance of it 1s 
well cemented,  _ 5 bg: 
In general, D:ſþutation is very * uſeful, as it 


habituates us to bring a queſtion to the point; 


as it exerciſes, and puts the ſpirits upon their 


activity; as it diſciplines our notions, and makes 
them ready to appear upon ſummons : Add to 
this, that the keeping our underſtanding upon 


the ſtretch, whether upon the offenſive, or de- 


fenſive, has a natural tendency to ſtrengthen 
it's powers; Our thoughts will mechanically fall 


r * ** 


1 N. n ee 


x Ut Palaſtrici do&ores illos, quos numeros vocant, non idcir- 


co diſcentibus tradunt, ut his omnibus ii, qui didicerint, in ipſo 
luctandi certamine utantur, (plus enim pondere & firmitate & ſpiri- 


tu agitur) ſed ut ſubſit copia illa, ex qua unum aut alterum, cujus 
ſe occaſio dederit, efficiant ; Ita hæc pars Dialeflica, five illam ma- 
limus dicere Diſputatricem, ut eſt utilis ſæpe finitionibus & compre- 


henſionibus (ſc. verborum) & ſeparandis, quæ ſunt differentia, & 


refolvenda ambiguitate, & diſtinguendo, dividendo, illiciendo, 


implicando; ita, ſi totum ſibi vindicaverit in foro certamen, ob- 
ſtabit melioribus, & ſectas ad tenuititem ſuam vires ipſa ſubtili- 


tate conſumet. Quinct. I. 12. c. 2. OED 
2 Fateor me Oratorem, ſi modo ſim, aut etiam quicunque ſim, 

non ex Rhetorum oſſicinis, ſed ex Academiæ ſpatiis extitiſſe. II- 

la enim ſunt curricula multiplicium variorumque ſermonum, in 

quibus Platonis primum impreſſa ſunt veſtigia: ſed & hujus, & 

Werum ohiloſoph 

rator eſt, & adjutus. Cic. Orat. p. 30 


2 : o 


3 Hoc exercitatione multa conſequen 
illorum artificum (ſc. ciharedormm,) etiamſi alio ſpectant, manus 


tamen ipſa conſuetudine ad graves, acutos, medioſque horum ſo- 


nos fertur; fic oratoris cogĩtationem nihil moretur hæc varietas 
argumentorum & copia; fed quaſi offerat ſe, & occurrat; & ut li- 
teræ ſyllabæque ſcribentinm cogitationem non exigunt, fic ra: 
tiones ſponte quadam ſequantur. Quin, I. 5. c. 10. 


orum diſputationibus & exagitatus maxime O- 


dum ut, quemadmodum 


into 


„ 
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into that train, to which they have been ac- 
cuſtomed, without any exerted act of memory, 
and perhaps without our being able to quote the 
rule of our argumentation. Moreover, «ſince 
diſputation is intended, not ſo much for the 
diſcovery of truth, as for trial and exerciſe; 
there can be no harm, or ſhame, if, as the Op- 
ponent argues againſt a plain truth; to ſee 
whether the Reſpondent can defend it; ſo the 
Reſpondent be allowed to deny a plain truth, 
if not uncapable of proof, to ſee whether the 
Opponent can prove it. 3 #1 
As for the many Terms, that appear barba- 
rous in Treatiſes of old Logick, they agree with 
all other names in this, that they are no farther 
uſeful to be learnt, than as we have occaſion to 
frame thoſe abſtract conceptions, of which they 
are the ordinary marks. Men of deep thought, 
and ſtrong attention, are ſometimes apt to flat- 
ter themſelves, that they aſcertain their notions 
with greater accuracy,than thofe that have gone 
before them; and thus the Schoolmen encreaſed 
the language of philoſophical ſubtilties. But 
the attempt of the Modern towards a reforma· 
tion, by coining new terms, has by no means 
removed the abuſe. The terms of Logick, 
which is an art purely inſtrumental, are of no 
more intrinfick value, than the Grammatical 
names of Subſtantive, Adjettive, Verb &c. They, 
who have not ſagacity or attention enough to 
diſtingmſh Scholaſtick notions, can make no 
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I Mr Morris, 
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uſe of the names: Nor indeed is it of general 
and neceſſary uſe for all men to attain ſuch ni- 


cety. But the Profeſſors of all abſtracted know- 
ledge, muſt contrive ſome method for more 
eaſily recording their notions thereupon, with 


greater expedition and preciſeneſs. And thus, 


every art and every trade, has names, that are 
uſeleſs and unintelligible to any, but thoſe, who 
are converſant in their reſpective operations. 
Some few of the old ſcholaſtick terms have 
been, for want of better, transferred into mo- 


dern treatiſes upon moſt philoſophical ſubjects; 
as others have been incorporated into common 


ſpeech: And as for the reſt, (however they 
have been miſapplied in particular inſtances by 


injudicious writers) they are not always found 
to be that unintelligible jargon, which ſome are 


pleaſed to call them: But when neither the 


courſe of a young Gentleman's ſtudy in the U- 
niverſity, nor his profeſſion out of it, will pro- 


bably require a knowledge of them; it will be 


no more diſparagement to let them alone, than 


not to turn over the Dictionary of a language, 
which he has no occaſion to underſtand. | 


_ + The ſame may be ſaid of Scholaſtick Diſtin- 
&:ons. They are in many caſes neceſſary to pre- 
vent confuſion, and therefore it would be to 
exerciſe a refined taſte very unſeaſonably, to 


— 


1 Qualitates appellavi, quas ins- Græci vocant : quod ipſum 
apud Græcos non eſt vulgi verbum, ſed philoſophorum, atque id 
in multis. Dialecticorum quoque verba nulla ſunt publica: ſuis 
utuntur: & id quoque commune omnium fere artium. Cic. Acad. 
Queſt, I. 1. p. 3838. ee 
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a more modeſt ſet of men formerly thought ha- 


take offence at them when rightly 1 1 


ſhall only add, that, if we are not diſguſted at 
their quaintneſs, their brevity is no ſmall re- 
commendation in their favour. So long as the 
circumſtances of human nature ſhall make it 
neceſſary for us to communicate our thoughts 
by means of language, it will be impoſſible to 


keep clear of ue K and therefore, whe- 
e 


ther we are pleaſed with the old Scholaſtick 
terms of Diſtinction or no, they, or ſome o- 


thers of an equivalent import, muſt be adopted, 


Since the decline of Scholaſtick learning, 


though Science of every kind has received pro- 


digious improvements by the labour and ſaga- 
city of exalted Genius s, yet we find the com- 


mon run of reaſoners as bad as ever; - not 
more knowing, but much more conceited; - not 


ſo ambitious to improve their knowledge, as to 
conceal their ignorance; determining magi- 
ſterially upon points, without knowing or con- 
ſidering the firſt principles, of what they are 


diſcourſing of; - taking themſelves to be ma- 


ſters of every ſubject, upon which they can raiſe 


an objection”, — and adventuring to make 


their firſt eſſays in the face of the world, which 


3 


zardous enough within the circle of a publick 


School. So that to be trifling and poſitive are 


n 
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1 Accuſationibus etiam mediocres in dicendo ſuffecerunt: bo- 
nus defenſor nemo, niſi qui eloquentiſſimus fait, Nam — tanto 
eſt accuſare, quam defendere, quanto facere, quam ſanare vulne- 


- 
infic- 
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infirmities, not ſo: much owing to the Schools, 
as to the warmth and unexperience of youth. 
The human mind is a foil naturally productive 

of them in all ages, and is naturally weeded by 
experience and meditation. 
Let me add that, however Scholaſtick learnin 
has been decry d, a man of thoughtful diſpoſi- | 
tion, leiſure, and mature judgment, will always 
find uſeful entertainment among it's more in- 
genious writers. Where, if he does not always 
acquieſce in their determinations, yet he will 
admire a remarkable ſagacity in canvaſſing a 
queſtion ; though he will ſometimes laugh at 
the doubles of-'their diſtinctions, and the miſt 
of words, which they induſtriouſſy throw o- 
ver the plaineſt ſubjects; yet he may from 
thence be apprized, how to guard againſt the 
lame little ſubterfuges, and arts of diſguiſe, 
which, by miſapplication of language, are eve- 
ry day put in practiſe in matters of civil com- 
I have endeavoured to give ſome weight to 
the foregoing reflections by ſubjoining a ſpeci- 
men of the ſentiments of Cicero and Quinctilian. 
Their obſervations upon the nature and uſeful- 
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I Scholaſtici quantum ingenio valeant ſæpe oſtendunt: ſed in 
Anfelicia & artium bonarum ignara ſecula inciderunt: quominus 
mirum ſi inter multa laudanda, aliqua & condonanda ſunt. Ta- 
men ubi in re morum conſentiunt, vix eſt ut errent: quippe per- 
2 admodum ad ea videnda, quæ in aliorum dictis reprehen- 

di paſſunt: in quo ipſo tamen diverſa tuendi ſtudio landabile præ- 
bent modeſtiæ exemplum, rationibus inter ſe certantes, non, qui 
-anosmuper adeo literas inquinare cœpit, convitiis, turpi fortu im- 
gotentis animi. Eros, de jur. B. & P. ptoleg. S. 27. 
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purpoſes of Oratory; and therefore entertain 
us more agreeably, than what others have deli- 


vered upon the ſame ſubject with a main view 


to abſtruſer points in Philoſophy: But ſtill the 


ſubſtance of it in both caſes appears beyond 


contradiction to be the ſame, however varied 
it may be in it's application. Let then the Au- 
thority of thoſe celebrated Authors be allow- 


ed to overrule a popular objection, that is 
too favourably admitted againſt this Art; as 


if the ſtudy of it was at beſt a trifling amuſe- 
ment, and, not only uſeleſs, but, deſtructive to 


all taſte of polite learning. --- And with re- 
gard to the figure, which any profound Logi- 
cian is likely to make upon the ſcene of active 


life; It happens to him, as, in the ordinary 
courſe of things, it muſt to every man, that will 
ive himſelf true pains, to lay a foundation of 


| ſound ſcholarſhip, in any other branch of uſe- 


ful learning: The Hermitage of his ſtudy has 
made him ſomewhat uncouth in the world, and 


men make him worſe by ſtaring on him. He is 
ſilly and ridiculous, and it continues with him 
for ſome quarter of a year out of the Univerſi- 


ty. But practiſe him a little in men, and bruſh. 
him over with good company, and he ſhall out- 


ballance the Gliſterers, as far as a ſolid ſub- 
ſtance does a feather, or Gold gold Lace. 
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neſs of Logick are particularly adapted to the 
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